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on Mr.  Roosovelt  and  explained  to  him  tbe  situation,  and  be, 
after  consulting  wltb  the  attorney-general  of  the  United  States 
and  fluding  that  there  was  no  real  reason  why  tbe  merger 
might  not  be  legally  consummated,  gare  his  consent  and  tbe 
thing  was  done.  Later  in  tbe  week  Mr.  Grant  B.  Schley  of 
the  tlrm  of  Moore  & Schley  and  also  a member  of  the  Gates 
syndicate,  testified  before  tbe  committee  that  the  real  reason 
for  the  merger  was  that  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  wanted  to  secure 
control  of  tbe  Tennessee  Coni  and  Iron  Company  in  order  to 
"get  even"  with  Mr.  Gates  and  that  the  panic  was  deliberately 
brought  on  for  that  reason.  This  may  or  may  not  be  true, 
but  It  is  clearly  tbe  duty  of  the  Senate  committee  to  probe 
the  matter  to  tbe  bottom  In  order  that  the  American  people 
may  know  positively  if  it  is  true,  ns  has  often  been  stated, 
that  panics  are  deliberately  caused  by  stock  brokers  and 
financiers;  also  whether  it  is  possible  for  such  men  to  hood- 
wink so  astute,  clear-headed,  and  aggressively  honest  an 
offlclal  ns  the  present  chief  executive  of  the  United  States. 


The  Oensus  Bill  Vetoed. 

By  no  act  of  his  remarkable  ndminlstratlou  will  President 
Itoosevelt  be  entitled  to  greater  regard  and  gratitude  on  tbe 
part  of  the  nation  than  by  his  veto  last  Friday  of  the  so- 
called  cemsus  bill,  and  his  clear  and  ringing  message  accom- 
panying the  same.  The  bill  in  genera]  provides  for  the  taking 
of  the  next  govenunent  census,  which  requires  an  immense 
stafT  of  ofiicials  and  employees.  It  also  provides  that  there 
shall  be  no  competition  for  applicants,  which,  In  plain 
English,  means  that  the  "spoils”  system  would  be  In  full 
force.  According  to  Mr.  Walter  Wellman  this  would  insure 
"probably  ten  places  in  the  census  office  for  each  Republican 
senator,  seven  for  each  Republican  representative,  and  half 
as  many  for  each  Democratic  senator  or  member  of  tbe 
House,"  and,  continues  Mr.  Wellman,  "the  President,  like 
tbe  good  national  policeman  he  Is,  waved  the  big  stick  and 
exclaimed,  ‘Drop  that  swag!’”  In  his  veto  message,  which 
is  characteristically  Rooseveltian,  the  President,  after  a re- 
view of  the  proposed  bill,  declares:  "The  noncompetitive 

examination  in  a case  like  this  Is  not  only  vicious,  but  is 
in  effect  a fraud  upon  the  public.  No  essential  change  Is 
effected  by  providing  that  It  be  conducted  by  the  civil  service 
commission,  and  to  provide  that  the  employees  shall  be 
selected  without  regard  to  political  party  nffiliations  Is  empty 
and  misleading,  unless,  at  the  same  time,  It  Is  made  effective, 
that  Is,  by  providing  that  the  examinations  shall  be  made 
competitive.  • • • It  is  of  vital  consequence  that  we 
should  not  once  again  permit  the  usefulness  of  this  great 
decennial  undertaking  on  behalf  of  the  whole  people  to  be 
marred  by  permitting  It  to  be  turned  Into  nn  engine  to 
further  the  self-interest  of  that  small  section  of  the  people 
which  make  a profession  of  politics."  In  the  light  of  this 
vicious  measure,  which  will  hardly  survive  the  President's 
vigorous  denunciation,  how  peculiar  appears  Congress's  resent- 
ment to  the  President's  strictures  regarding  the  secret  service. 
Will  It  now  seem  to  the  public  that  the  President  was  right 
when  he  charged  Congress  with  opposing  the  secret  service 
because  it  did  not  Itself  wish  to  be  investigated? 

"Et  Tu.  Brute!” 

These  be  parlous  times  for  the  fame  of  historic  characters. 
In  a recent  lecture  before  the  University  of  Chicago  by 
Gugllelmo  Ferrero.  the  well-known  Italian  historian  declared 
that  the  man  who,  ns  Shakespeare  has  It,  "did  awe  the  world,” 
was  really  one  of  the  "near”  great.  Signor  Ferrero  even 
went  so  far  ns  to  deny  that  the  author  of  tbe  phrase,  which 
every  Latin  student  from  the  earliest  times  is  supposed  to 
remember,  even  If  he  forgets  everj’thing  else — "all  Gaul  Is 
divided  Into  three  parts" — and  whose  sententious  saying,  "I 
came,  I saw,  I conquered,"  has  furnished  many  a schoolboy 
with  material  for  an  oration,  was  a “political  accident,”  and 
that  be  made  war  on  the  Helvetians  and  other  Inhabitants  of 
Gaul  "in  order  to  surprise  his  political  enemies  and  make  a 
bid  for  favor  with  the  masses.”  In  fact,  says  the  Italian  his- 
torian, the  credit  for  the  plan  of  tbe  Gallic  campaign  belongs 
to  one  Quintus  Metullus  Celerus,  ."whose  untimely  death  left 
Caesar  the  logical  man  for  the  struggle." 


PERSONAL  REMINISCENCES  OF  ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 

StUEON  W.  KiSO. 

Simeon  W.  King,  judge  of  the  United  States  cotumissioner's 
court  for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois,  a member  of  Western- 
avenue  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Chicago,  has  furnished  the 
following  interesting  personal  reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln: 

"I  first  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  full  of  1858  when  he  was  hav- 
ing his  celebrated  debate  with  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  I heard  the 
debate  which  was  held  on  the  balcony  of  tbe  Dearborn  Street 
front  of  the  Tremont  House.  Judged  by  the  cheering  and  the 
rupt  attention  of  everyone  Mr.  Lincoln  evidently  had  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people. 

"After  the  joint  debate  Mr.  Lincoln  returned  to  the  practice 
of  ^nw  in  consequence  of  which  he  often  came  to  Chicago  on  legal 
business.  I was  a boy  employed  in  tbe  law  office  of  Grant  Good- 
rich, SI  South  Clark  Street.  Mr.  Lincoln  often  come  to  the 
office  and  looked  over  bis  papers  or  talked  on  current  matters  of 
the  day.  He  always  spoke  to  me  with  kindly  interest  and  called 
me  ‘my  boy.‘  One  morning  he  looked  at  me  with  peculiar  ear- 
nestness and  said,  'My  boy,  I want  to  ask  you  a question.  Whal 
is  your  ambition  in  life?’  My  onswer  was,  'I  hope  to  be  a 
lawyer  some  day.'  After  that  no  father  could  have  been  more 
kind  to  me  than  he  was.  He  advised  me  what  to  do  and  what 
not  to  do.  He  often  referred  to  his  own  early  life  and  bard  strug- 
gles saying  at  times  that  when  young  he  was  very  poor  but  was 
glad  that  in  a way.  as  ho  would  call  it,  he  bad  succeeded  fairly 
well  in  life.  He  was  the  most  modest  man  I ever  knew. 

"Tbe  first  time  I saw  him  on  the  street  he  was  a queer  look- 
ing object.  He  wore  a slouch  hat,  a long  linen  duster,  and  had 
his  pants  tucked  into  his  boot  tops.  He  carried  a carpet  bag 
satchel  in  one  hand  and  a large  umbrella  in  tbe  other.  Tbe  boys 
on  tbe  street  laughed  at  him  and  one  of  them  produced  a special 
outburst  of  merriment  by  calling  out.  ‘What  is  it?’  P.  T.  Bar- 
num’s  freak  which  be  named  the  ‘What  is  it?'  was  then  being 
widely  exhibited  and  advertised. 

• • • 

"I  once  handed  Mr.  Lincoln  a paper,  the  Tribune,  then  called 
the  Preta  and  Tribune,  containing  an  editorial  which  ho  bad  not 
seen,  advocating  liim  for  the  presidency.  I watched  iiim  carefully 
while  he  read.  The  editorial  was  a long  one  and  his  face  changed 
expression  several  times  as  he  read.  I asked  him  wbnt  be 
thought  of  it  and  in  a very  solemn  manner  Mr.  Lincoln  said, 
‘Who  in  the  world  would  over  have  thought  that  my  poor  and 
humble  name  would  ever  have  been  proposed  by  anyone  as  a 
candidate  for  that  high  and  exalted  office,  tbe  presidency  of  tbe 
United  States?' 

“I  was  in  the  wigwam  and  beard  Mr.  Lincoln  nominated. 
‘\\'hcn  the  nomination  took  place  a man  who  was  seated  in  the 
gallery  near  me  climbed  out  on  the  roof  of  the  wigivam,  which 
was  built  of  wood,  and  shouted,  'Abe  Lincoln  is  nominated !' 
Such  a noise  was  never  heard  before  on  the  streets  of  Chicago  as 
the  thousands  took  up  the  word  and  passed  it  on. 

"I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Lincoln  address  D.  I.. 
Moody's  Sunday  School  at  North  Market  Hall.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  AVa.shington  then  but  remained  over  the  Sabbath  to  ad- 
dress the  school.  He  gave  tbe  boys  and  girls  and  the  teachers 
the  best  of  odvice  and  in  closing  became  very  serious  and  said: 
‘By  tbe  will  of  tbe  American  people  I have  had  placed  upon  me 
great  responsibilitie.s.  I desire  the  prayers  of  all  good  people. 
Trusting  in  myself  I can  hope  to  do  nothing  but  I will  rely  oh 
divine  providence  for  guidance  and  strength.' 

• • • 

“I  also  was  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  J.  Wilkes  Booih, 
who  assassinated  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was  a strong  Southern  sym- 
pathizer and  was  greatly  disliked  here." 


OBSERVE  THE  LINCOLN  BIRTHDAY  SUNDAY. 

A WORD  PROM  OUR  CHIEF  PASTORS. 

Resolved,  That  the  bi.diops  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  recommend  that  February  12,  IIK)!).  tbe  centen- 
nial of  tbe  birth  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  be  observed 
throughout  our  entire  Church,  and  that  our  preachers 
take  special  notice  of  the  day,  and  that  our  Epwortli 
Leagues  and  Sunday  Schools  give  emphatic  attention  to 
the  celebration  of  this  day  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding 
the  work  of  our  Freedmen’s  Aid  Society. 

L.  B.  Wilson,  Secretary. 

Adopted  Xovember  2,  190S, 

IndianapoUa,  Ind. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN:  THE  CENTRAL  FIGURE  IN 
AMERICAN  HISTORY.-II. 

By  the  Late  David  D.  Thompson. 


Liocola's  Considerateneas. 

Like  a pilot  on  a vessel  traversing  a stream  beset  with  invisible 
as  well  as  visible  rocks,  Lincoln  had  difDculties  to  contend  with 
which  none  but  hiroself  knew.  The  chief  instrumentalities  by 
which  he  overcame  these  and  saved  the  nation  were  his  patience, 
his  sj'mpatby  and  tenderness,  and  bis  faith  in  God.  He  proudly 
declared:  "I  have  not  willingly  planted  a thorn  in  nny  man’s 
bosom."  Military  martinets  continually  demanded  that  he  should 
treat  volunteer  soldiers  ns  they  would  treat  regulars,  and  when 
a soldier  fell  asleep  at  his  post  or  deserted  they  would  have  him 
shot.  But  Lincoln,  with  the  prophet’s  vision,  saw  that  citizen 
soldiers  could  not  be  so  treated.  They  had  enlisted  not  because 
they  loved  war,  but  because  they  loved  their  country.  If  they 
were  to  be  shot  for  lapses  of  discipline  to  which  they  were 
nnaccuBtomed,  the  fires  of  patriotism  would  be  quenched  and  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  soldiers  would  rebel.  No  man  clothed 
with  such  vast  power  ever  wielded  it  more  teaderly  and  more 
forbcaringly.  No  man  holding  in  his  hands  the  key  of  life  and 
death  ever  pardoned  so  many  offenders,  aud  so  easily.  Judge 
Bates  of  Missouri,  his  attorney-genera),  insisted  that  lack  of 
sternness  was  a marked  defect  in  Lincoln’s  character. 

“One  winter  night,"  wrote  Schuyler  Colfax,  "while  Congress 
was  in  session,  I left  all  other  business  and  asked  him  to  pardon 
the  son  of  n former  constituent  sentenced  to  he  shot  at  Davenport 
Barracks.  Iowa,  for  desertion.  ITo  heard  the  story  with  his 
usual  patience,  although  worried  out  with  incessant  calls  and 
cares,  then  replied; 

“‘Some  of  my  generals  complain  that  1 imiiuir  discipline  by 
my  frequent  pardons  and  reprieves;  but  it  rests  me,  after  a day’s 
hard  work,  that  I can  find  some  excuse  for  saving  some  poor 
fellow's  life:  and  I shall  go  to  bed  happy  to-night  as  I think 
bow  joyous  the  signing  of  this  name  will  make  himself,  bis 
family,  and  friends.'  And  with  a smile  beaming  on  his  care- 
furrowed  face,  be  signed  that  immc  and  saved  that  life." 

A personal  friend  of  Mr.  Lincoln  says:  ‘T  called  on  him  one 
day  in  the  early  part  of  the  war.  He  had  just  written  a pardon 
for  a young  man  who  had  been  sentenced  to  be  shot  for  sleeping 
at  his  post  as  a sentinel.  I-Ic  remarked  ns  he  read  it  to  me: 

" T could  not  think  of  going  into  eternity  with  the  blood  of 
the  poor  young  man  on  my  skirts.’  Then  he  added;  'It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  a boy,  raised  on  a farm,  probably  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  bed  at  dark,  sboiild,  when  required  to  wateb, 
fall  asleep;  and  I cannot  consent  to  shoot  him  for  such  an  act.’’’ 

Rev.  Newman  Hail,  in  a sermon  upon  Mr.  Lincoln's  death, 
said  that  the  dead  body  of  this  boy  was  found  among  the  slain 
on  the  field  of  Fredericksburg,  wearing  next  to  his  heart  a photo- 
graph of  his  presener,  beneath  which  he  had  written,  “God  bless 
President  Lincoln !" 

Mr.  Hall  in  the  same  sermon  stated  that  on  officer  of  the  army, 
in  conversation  with  the  preacher,  said: 

“The  first  week  of  my  command,  there  were  twenty-four 
deserters  sentenced  by  court-martial  to  be  shot,  and  the  wnrranis 
for  their  execution  were  sent  to  the  President  to  he  signed.  He 
refused.  I went  to  Washington  and  had  an  interview.  I said: 

" 'Jlr.  President,  unless  these  men  are  made  an  example  of, 
the  army  itself  is  in  danger.  Mercy  to  tlie  few  Is  cruelty  to  the 

“Uo  replied:  'General,  there  are  already  too  many  weeping 
widows  in  the  United  States.  For  God’s  sake,  don't  oak  me  to 
add  to  the  number,  for  I won't  do  it.'" 

One  day,  when  at  the  front,  as  one  stretcher  was  passing  Mr. 
Lincoln,  he  heard  the  voice  of  a lad  calling  to  his  mother  in 
agonizing  tones.  His  groat  heart  filled.  He  forgot  the  crisis  of 
the  hour.  His  very  being- concentrated  itself  in  the  cries  of  the 
dying  boy.  Stopping  the  carriers,  he  knelt,  and,  bending  over 
bin:,  asked: 

"What  can  I do  for  you,  my  poor  child?" 

“O.  you  will  do  nothing  for  me,"  he  replied.  “You  are  a 
Vnnkoc.  I ennuot  hope  that  my  messages  to  ms-  mother  will 
ever  reoch  her." 

"Mr.  Lincoln’s  tears,  his  voice  full  of  the  teuderest  love,  con- 
viuce<l  the  boy  of  his  sincerity,  and  he  gave  his  good-by  words 
without  reserve.  The  President  directed  them  copied,  nod  ordered 
that  they  be  sent  that  night,  with  a flag  of  truce,  into  the  enemy's 
lines.  He  only  told  the  soldier  who  he  was  to  convince  him 
that  his  word  would  be  obeyed,  and  when  told  that  time  was 
precious,  ns  the  distant  outposts  must  yet  be  visited,  he  arose 
reluctantly  and  entered  the  ambulance.  With  sobs  and  tears  he 
turned  to  Mark  Lemon,  his  friend,  and  said: 

"'Mark,  my  heart  is  breaking.  Sing  mo  .something;  sing  the 
old  song  I love,  'Oft  in  the  stilly  night.’ " 


One  day,  Mr.  Alley,  a member  of  Congress,  who  called  at  the 
White  House  on  business,  sow  in  the  crowd  on  old  man  crying 
as  if  his  heart  would  break.  Such  a sight  was  so  common  that 
the  congressman  paid  no  attention  to  it.  The  next  day  he  again 
culled  at  the  White  House,  aud  found  the  old  man  .still  there, 
crying.  His  heart  was  touched,  and  lie  asked  him  : “ Whnt  is 
the  matter,  old  man?" 

The  old  man  told  him  the  story  of  his  boy,  a soldier  in  General 
Butler’s  Army  of  the  James,  who  had  been  convicted  of  some 
crime,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  the  next  week.  His  cougressmnn 
wn.s  convinced  of  the  boy's  guilt,  and  would  not  interfere. 

“Well,’’  said  Mr.  Alley,  “I  will  take  you  into  the  executive 
chamber  after  I have  finished  roy  business,  and  you  can  tell  Mr. 
Lincoln  all  obout  it." 

On  bqiiig  introduced  into  Mr.  Lincoln's  presence,  he  was  asked: 
“Well,  my  old  friend,  what  can  I do  for  you  to-day?" 

The  old  man  then  repeated  to  Mr.  Lincoln  what  he  had  already 
told  the  congressman  in  the  anteroom.  A cloud  of  sorrow  came 
over  the  Pre.sident's  face,  as  ho  replied  : 

“I  am  sorry  to  soy  I can  do  nothing  for  you.  Listen  to  this 
telegram  received  from  General  Butler  j-esterday:  ‘President 

Lincoln,  I pray  you  not  to  interfere  with  the  courts-martial  of 
the  army.  Yon  will  de.stroy  all  discipline  among  our  soldiers. 
— B.  F.  Buti  er.'  •• 

Every  word  of  this  dispatch  seemed  like  a death-knell  to  the 
old  man.  Mr.  Lincoln  watched  his  grief  for  a minute,  and  then 
exclaimed ; 

“By  jingo,  Butler  or  no  Butler,  here  goes!" — writing  a few 
words  and  hauding  them  to  the  old  man. 

The  oonlideace  created  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  words  broke  down  when 
ho  rend:  "Job  Smith  is  not  to  he  shot  until  further  orders  from 

me. — ABBAlIASt  LlNCOI.N." 

“Why,"  said  the  old  man,  “I  thought  it  was  to  be  a pardon; 
but  you  say,  ‘not  to  be  shot  until  further  orders,’  and  you  may 
order  him  to  be  shot  next  week.” 

Mr.  Lincoln  smiled,  and  replied:  “Well,  my  old  friend,  I see 
you  are  not  very  well  acquainted  with  me.  If  your  sou  never 
looks  on  death  till  further  orders  come  from  me  to  shoot  him,  he 
will  live  to  l)c  a great  deal  older  than  Methuselah." 

General  McClellan. 

General  McClellan  sent  for  the  President  in  a critical  hour, 
aud  he  responded  by  starting  at  once,  accompanied  by  Stanton. 
They  had  no  sooner  alighted  from  the  car  on  reaching  army  head- 
quarters, thnu  Stanton  approached  General  McClellan,  aud 
brusquely  addressed  him  by  saying;  "Wliy  are  you  delaying  an 
advance?  Whnt  keeps  you  from  hurling  this  army  onto  the  foe?" 

“I  have  asked  the  President  aud'  you  to  come  personally," 
said  the  geueral,  "that  you  might  see  for  yourself  the  necessity 
for  reinforcement.^,  the  depleted  ranks  of  our  army,  the  broken 
condition  to  which  the  last  engagement  bos  reduced  us."  Mean- 
while the  dead  and  wounded  were  being  carried  from  the  battle- 
field. The  lanlerns  of  the  men  who  moved  among  the  slain  shone 
out  like  fireflies  ns  they  progressed. 

"I  was  waitiug  my  turn  to  speak  to  the  President  one  day, 
some  three  or  four  weeks  since,”  said  Mr.  M— — , "when  my 
attoiitiou  was  attracted  by  the  sad,  patient  face  of  a woman 
advanced  in  life,  who,  in  n faded  hood  and  shawl,  was  among 
the  applicants  for  an  interview. 

“Presently  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  to  her,  saying,  in  his  accustomed 
manner,  ‘Weil,  my  good  woman,  whut  can  I do  for  you  this 
morning?’  ‘Mr.  President,'  said  she,  ‘my  husband  and  three  sons 
all  went  into  the  army.  My  husband  was  killed  in  the  fight  at 

. I got  along  very  badly  since  then,  living  all  alone,  and 

I thought  I would  come  and  ask  you  to  release  to  me  my  oldest 
son.'  Mr.  Lincoln  looked  into  her  face  a moment,  and  in  bis 
kindest  accents  responded:  ‘Certainly!  certainly!  If  you  have 
given  11S  ofi,  and  your  prop  has  been  taken  away,  you  are  justly 
entitled  to  one  of  your  boys!'  He  immediately  made  out  an 
order  discharging  the  young  man,  which  the  woman  took,  and. 
thanking  him  gratefully,  went  away. 

“I  liad  forgotten  the  circumstance,"  continued  M . “till 

lost  week,  when  happening  to  bo  here  again,  who  should  cwmc  in 
but  the  same  woman.  It  appeared  that  she  had  gone  herself 
to  the  front,  with  the  President's  order,  and  found  the  son  she 
was  in  search  of  had  been  mortally  wounded  in  a recent  engage- 
ment,  and  taken  to  a hospital.  She  found  the  hospital,  but  the 
boy  was  dead,  or  died  while  she  was  there.  The  surgeon  in 
charge  made  a memorandum  of  the  facts  upon  the  back  of  the 
President’s  order,  and,  almost  broken-hearted,  the  poor  woman 
had  found  her  way  again  into  Mr.  Lincoln’s  presence.  He  was 
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much  affected  by  her  appearaoce  and  story,  and  said:  'I  know 
what  you  wish  me  to  do  now.  and  I shall  do  it  without  your 
asking:  I shall  release  to  yon  your  second  son.’  Upon  this,  he 
took  up  his  pen  and  commenced  writing  the  order.  While  he 
was  «TJting.  the  poor  woman  stood  by  his  side,  the  tears  running 
down  her  face,  and  passed  her  hand  softiy  over  his  Lead,  stroking 
his  rough  hair,  ns  I bare  seen  a fond  mother  caress  a son.  By 
the  time  he  bad  finished  writing,  his  own  heart  and  eyes  were 
full.  He  handed  her  the  paper:  ‘Now,’  said  he,  ‘yoti  have  one 
and  / one  of  the  other  two  left;  that  la  no  more  than  right.' 
She  took  the  paper,  and  reverently  placing  her  hand  again  upon 
his  head,  the  teara  still  upon  her  cheeks,  said:  ‘The  Ix»rd  bless 
you,  Mr.  Lincoln.  May  you  live  a thousand  years,  and  runy  you 
always  be  the  head  of  this  great  nation!’" 

Thaddeus  Stevens,  "the  Great  Commoner."  often  criticised  Mr. 
Lincoln  very  severely  for  not  being  aggressive  and  destructive 
enough.  One  day  Mr.  Stevens  went  with  an  old  lady  from 
Lancaster  County.  Pennsylvania  (his  district),  to  the  White 
House,  to  ask  the  pardon  of  her  son.  condemned  to  die  for  sleeping 
on  his  post. 

.Mr.  Lincoln  suddenly  turned  upon  his  Pennsylvania  critic,  and 
said: 

"N'ow.  Thad,  what  would  you  do  iu  this  case,  if  you  happened 
to  be  President?" 

Mr.  Stevens  knew  that  many  hundreds  of  hia  constituents  wore 
wailing  anxiously  to  hear  the  result  of  that  old  woman's  visit  to 
Washington.  He  did  not  relish  the  President's  appeal,  but  replied 
that,  as  he  knew  of  the  extenuating  circumstances.  In  this  par- 
ticular case  he  would  certainly  pardon  him. 

"Mell,  then,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  after  a moment’s  writing  in 
silence,  "hero,  madam,  is  your  son's  pardon," 

The  oid  Indy’s  gratitude  filled  her  heart  to  overflowing.  It 
seemed  to  her  ns  though  her  son  had  been  snatched  from  the  gate- 
way of  the  grave.  She  could  only  thank  the  President  with  her 
tears  as  she  passed  out;  but  when  she  and  Mr.  Stevens  had 
reached  the  outer  door  of  the  White  House  she  burst  out  ex- 
citedly : 

"I  knew  it  was  a lie!  I knew  it  was  a lie!" 

"M'hat  do  you  mean?"  asked  .Mr.  Stevens,  in  cstonisliment. 

"Why.  when  I left  my  country  home  in  old  Lancaster  yester- 
day, the  neiglibors  told  me  that  I would  find  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  an  ngly  man,  when  he  is  really  the  handsomest  man  I 
ever  saw  in  my  life." 

One  of  the  most  touching  illustrations  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  tender- 
ness was  the  ease  of  William  Scott. 

"Private  Williom  Scott  had  had  a long  day’s  march,  and  hod 
been  a sentry  ail  the  night  before,  but  when  the  night  came  again, 
and  a sick  friend  of  his  was  chosen  sentry,  he  volunteered  to 
take  his  friend’s  place.  But  Private  Scott  was  a farmer’s  boy, 
and  he  had  not  been  used  to  being  awake  nights,  and  he  was 
found  asleep  at  Lis  post.  The  army  was  in  a dangerous  neighbor- 
hood at  Chain  Bridge,  and  discipline  must  be  preserved.  He 
was  sentenced  to  be  shot.  Tliey  sent  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  see  if 
he  conld  'do  anything,  if  he  could  pardon  him.  At  first  he  said  he 
could  not:  then  he  told  them  that  he  would  go  down  to  Chain 
Bridge  to  see  the  boy. 

“Private  Scott  was  in  bis  tent  waiting  to  bo  shot,  when  the 
flap  was  raised,  and  there  stood  Mr.  Lincoln.  Scott  said  he  knew 
him  to  be  Jlr.  Lincoln  by  a modal  lie  wore  of  him.  He  said 
he  was  very  much  frightened  to  be  in  the  presence  of  so  great 
a man.  Mr.  Lincoln  began  to  talk  to  bim,  and  naked  where  he 
was  from.  He  told  him  from  Vermont.  Mr.  Lincoln  asked 
him  about  the  farm,  and  he  asked  Ijim  about  his  mother.  Private 
Scott  told  him  he  was  very  glad  he  had  the  picture  of  liis  mother 
in  ills  blouse,  and  he  took  it  out  and  showed  it  to  Mr.  J.incoln. 
He  looked  at  it,  and  said:  ‘My  boy,  you  ought  to  be  very  proud 
and  glad  that  your  mother  is  living:  you  never  ought  to  act  so 
as  to  make  her  cheeks  blush.’ 

".\s  he  went  on  talking,  Private  Scott  said  he  had  made  up 
liis  mind  that  he  was  going  to  die.  and  he  was  just  alwiit  to  ask 
.Mr.  Lincoln  if  ho  would  not  see  to  it  that  none  of  ilie  boys  of 
his  regiment  shot  him,  because  he  said.  'I  thought  I could  not 
stnml  that.  But.’  he  says,  ’Mr.  Lincoln  fold  mo  to  stand  up, 
ami  I .stood  up;  and  he  put  his  hands  on  luy  shoulders,  and  said: 
"Private  Scott,  look  me  in  the  eye."  Then  he  said.  "Private 
Scott.  I don't  believe  you  are  a coward,  but  you  arc  a good 
soldier;  I am  not  going  to  have  yon  shot:  I am  going  to  send  you 
back  to  your  regiment.  How  will  you  pay  my  bill?"'  .Vml 
Private  Scott  said:-  ‘I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  I had  made 
up  my  mind  I must  die;  but  I guess  we  can  pay  your  bill.  I 
can  pul  a mortgage  on  the  farm,  and  when  pay-day  comes  around 
some  of  the  boys  will  help,  and  I will  give  you  all  of  my  pay. 
and  it  tuny  be  $500  or  $000,  and  I guess  we  can  pay  your  bill.' 

•'.Mr,  Lincoln  said:  ‘Private  Scott,  there  is  only  one  man  who 
con  pay  my  bill,  and  that  is  William  Scott.  If  from  this  moment 
you  promise  to  be  the  best  soldier  that  you  pos.sibly  can  be;  If 
you  are  true  to  the  old  flag,  and  if.  when  you  come  to  die.  and 
I were  there,  you  could  look  me  in  the  ej-c  and  say.  "Mr.  Lincoln. 


I haw-  kept  my  promise,  and  been  (lie  best  soldier  to  Ihe  old 
Hug  that  I possibly  could  be."  then  you  will  jwy  my  bill.’  Mr, 

I Lincoln  left,  and  afterward  there  was  never  such  a midler  na 
Private  Scott.  He  asked  that  he  might  do  the  hardest  kind  of 
, duty  ia  the  hospital,  so  that  he  might  teach  himself  how  to  keep 
awake  nights.  There  was  never  a man  whose  uniform  was  more 
I clean  than  liis.  And  wboii  the  battle  atruck  there  never  was  a 
braver  man.  It  was  nt  the  awful  baltlea  of  the  Wlldemea.s.  imd 
; he  had  accomplished  prodigies  of  valor,  and  had  carried  buck 
I ofBcer  after  officer  from  Ihe  bloody  field,  where  nt  last  he  fell, 
shattered  ait  to  piccc.s.  At  last  the  battle  was  done.  Tliey  bore 
him  back,  and  his  comrades  gathered  nrouml  him.  He  looked  nt 
them  with  a sweet  smile,  and  said;  ‘Boys,  I have  fought  my 
last  battle,  and  I think  I tried  to  do  my  duty.  I guess  you 
can  tell  my  mother  that;  and  then,  boys’— and  be  breathed  heavily 
— ’if  you  should  ever  any  of  you  see  Mr.  Lincoln.  I wish  you 
would  tell  him  that  I — tried  to  keei>— my  promise — and  be  true 
to  the  old  ffng — good-by,  boys,'  and  he  dietl.’’ 

Lincoln’s  Religion. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  llio  good  fortune  to  be  trained  by  a godly- 
mother  and  stepmother.  The  two  book.s  which  made  the  most 
impression  upon  his  character  were  the  Bible  and  Wcems’a  "I.ifo 
of  Washington.”  The  former  he  rend  with  such  diligence  tliiii 
ho  knew  It  almost  by  heart,  and  the  words  of  Scripture  beeaiue 
so  much  a part  of  bis  nature  that  he  rarely  made  a speech  or 
wrote  0 paper  of  any  lengtli  without  {luollng  its  language  or 
teaching. 

Mr.  Arnold,  in  his  "Life  of  Lincoln.’’  ->!ny8:  "It  i.s  very  slnuige 
that  any  reader  of  Lincoln's  spoeehoH  and  writings  ahoiild  have 
the  hardihood  to  charge  him  with  a want  of  religious  toelliig.” 
In  his  opinion  "no  more  reverent  Cbrislian  than  he  ever  sat  In 
the  executive  chair,  not  excepting  Wnslilugton.  ♦ • • |.'rom 

the  time  he  loft  Springfield  to  his  death  ho  not  only  himself  con- 
tinually prayed  for  divine  assiHlnnce,  but  constantly  asked  the 
prayers  of  his  friends  for  himself  and  his  country.  * • • 

Doubtless,  like  many  others,  he  passed  through  periods  of  doubt 
and  perplexity:  but  his  faith  in  a divine  providence  hegiiii  at 
his  mother’s  kooo,  and  ran  through  all  the  changes  of  his  life, 
• • • M’hen  the  unbeliever  shall  convince  Ihe  people  ilmt 

this  man,  whose  life  was  straightforward,  clear,  and  honest,  was 
n sham  and  a liypoerllc,  then,  hut  not  before,  may  he  make  tlie 
world  doubt  his  Christianity." 

Mr.  Lincoln  one  day  said  lo  a lady  In  wliose  piety  tin  Imd 

great  confidence:  "Mrs. , I Imve  formcfl  a high  opinion 

of  your  Christian  cliarncter,  and  now,  ns  wo  are  alone,  I have 
a mind  to  ask  you  lo  give  me,  in  brief,  your  idea  of  wiml  con- 
stitutes a true  religious  experience,"  The  lady  rejdicd  nt  some 
lengtli,  stating  in  substance  tbnl,  In  her  jiidgnnuit,  it  consisled  of 
a conviction  of  one's  own  sinfulness  and  wenkness  and  pei-sonni 
need  of  the  Saviour  for  stronglli  and  support ; that  views  of 
Dicre  doctrine  might  and  would  differ,  but  when  one  was  really 
brought  lo  feel  his  need  of  divine  liolp,  and  lo  seek  the  nitl  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  for  strength  ond  guidance,  it  was  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  linviag  been  born  again.  When  she  Imd  concluded, 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  llioughtful  for  a few  moments,  and  then 
said  very  earnestly:  "If  what  you  have  told  me  Is  really  n correei 
view  of  this  great  subject,  I think  I can  wty  with  slnccrll.v  Ilml 
I hope  I am  a Clirlstion.  I had  lived  until  my  boy  Willie  died 
without  fully  rcalixing  tlicse  tilings.  That  blow  overwhelmed 
me.  It  showed  me  my  wenkness  ns  I Imd  never  felt  It  Iwfore: 
and  if  I can  take  wiint  you  Imve  stated  os  a tesi,  I think  I 
can  safely  say  that  I know  someihing  of  that  change  of  wlileli 
you  speak:  and  1 will  further  add  Ilmt  It  has  heen  my  Intention 
for  some  time,  nt  a suitable  opportiinily,  to  make  a pulitle  religious 
profession."  Why  he  never  did  so  is  explained  by  Mr,  Anir.ld, 
who  quotes  Mr.  Deming,  a member  of  Congress  from  Coniieclicul. 
ns  saying  that,  when  asked  why.  with  Ills  marked  religious 
character,  be  did  not  unite  wllli  some  Chiireh,  Idncoln  snld:  "I 
linve  never  united  myself  wiili  any  fliureli  because  I found 
difficulty  in  giving  my  assent,  willioiil  menial  reservation,  to  the 
long  and  complicated  slalemcnis  of  Cbrlsllan  doctrine  which 
diaraeterize  their  articles  of  belief  and  confessions  of  fnilli.  Wlmn 
I any  Church  will  Inscribe  over  its  altars,  ns  Us  sole  qualification 
for  membersbip,  the  Saviour's  condensed  slalemeat  of  the  siib- 
I stance  of  both  law  and  gospel,  ‘Thou  slinlt  love  the  Ixml  iliy 
God  with  oil  thy  heart,  with  oil  thy  nouI,  niid  with  all  thy  mind, 
and  thy  nciglihor  as  ihyself.’  that  f'liurch  slmll  I Join  with  all 
my  heart  and  soul." 

The  Emancipallon  ProcUmatioa. 

The  Kmancipntion  Proclamation  was  due  lo  Lincoln'*  fuiili 
in  God’s  overruling  providence  and  Ills  belief  in  his  willltigtii-** 
lo  answer  prayer.  II  was  Ihe  siiniffsT  of  1W5U-  fjeiiernl  le-e's 
army  was  marching  northward  toward  PennHylvonin,  and  repi-uli-d 
revemes  of  the  Union  forces  imd  greatly  deprcMed  the  public 
. mind.  Salmon  P.  Uliase  (old  .Mr.  Carpenter,  the  arlist  who  painted 
the  hislorie  picture  represenling  Ihe  signing  of  the  lOmanelpntloo. 
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tbot,  at  the  cabinet  meeting,  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Antie- 
.tam,  which  was  fought  September  17.  1862.  nnd  which,  while 
not  a victory  for  the  Union  forces,  compelled  Lee  to  retreat,  nnd 
just  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  proclamation  on  September  22,  the 
President  entered  upon  the  business  before  them  by  saying  that 
the  time  for  the  annunciation  of  the  emancipation  policy  could 
be  no  longer  delayed.  Public  sentiment  would  sustain  it — many 
of  bis  wannest  friends  and  supporters  demanded  it — and  Ac  Aad 
promiicd  hit  God  he  icouli  do  it.  The  last  part  of  this  was 
uttered  in  n low  tone,  and  appeared  to  be  heard  by  no  one  but 
Secretary  Chase,  who  was  sitting  near  him.  He  asked  the 
President  if  he  correctly  understood  him.  Mr.  Lincoln  replied: 
"f  mode  a tolcmn  vote  before  Ood  that  if  General  Lee  teat  driven 
hack  from  Pcnnsi/hania,  I tcould  crotch  the  result  bj/  the  declara- 
tion of  freedom  to  the  slaves." 

In  February,  1805,  a few  days  after  the  Constitutioool  Amend- 
ment, Mr.  Carpenter  said  to  Mr.  Lincoln  that  he  was  very  proud 
to  have  been  the  artist  to  have  first  conceived  the  design  of 
painting  a picture  commemomtive  of  the  Act  of  Emancipation; 
that  subsequent  occurrences  Imd  only  confirmed  his  own  first 
judgment  of  that  act  as  the  most  sublime  moral  event  in  our 
history.  “Yes,"  said  he,  "ns  affairs  have  turned,  if  is  fAo  central 
act  of  my  orfmifiM/rotioii,  and  the  great  crent  of  tho  nineteenth 
century." 

General  Sickles. 

.lames  F.  Ru-sliag  relates  in  the  New  York  Tribune  the  follow- 
ing impressive  utterance,  which  was  made  in  his  hearing  during 
Mr.  Lincoln's  visit  to  General  Sickles,  who  had  been  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  a day  or  two  before.  It  was  Sunday 
morning,  July  5,  1863.  Mr.  Lincoln  grectcil  Sickles  right  cor- 
dially and  tenderly,  though  cheerfully,  nnd  it  was  easy  to  sec 
that  they  held  each  other  in  high  esteem.  Greetings  over,  Mr. 
Lincoln  dropped  into  a chair,  nnd,  crossing  his  prodigious  legs, 
soon  fell  to  (luestloning  Sickles  as  to  all  the  phases  of  the  com- 
bat at  Gettysburg.  Wlion  Mr.  Lincoln's  inquiries  seemed  ended. 
General  Sickles  resumed  the  conversation  substantially  ns  follows: 

"Well,  Mr.  President,  I beg  pardon,  but  wliat  do  you  think 
about  Gettysburg?  Wbat  was  your  opinion  of  things  while  we 
were  campaigning  and  fighting  up  there  in  Penn.sylvnnia?"  "0," 
replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  didn’t  think  much  about  it.  I was  not 
much  concerned  about  you!"  “You  were  not?"  rejoined  Mr. 
Sickles,  ns  amazed.  "Why,  we  heard  that  you  Washington  folks 
were  a gooil  deal  excited,  and  you  certainly  had  good  cause  to  be. 
for  it  was  'nip  and  tuck’  with  us  there  a good  den]  of  tlie  time!" 
"Yes,  I know  that,  and  I suppose  some  of  us  wore  a little  ‘rattled.’ 
Indeed,  some  of  the  cabinet  talked  of  Washington  being  captuied, 
and  ordered  a gunboat  or  two  here,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
sent  some  government  archives  aboard,  and  wanted  me  to  go,  too, 
but  I refused.  Stanton  and  Welles.  I believe,  were  both 
•stampeded’  somewhat,  nnd  Seward,  I reckon,  too.  But  I said, 
‘No.  gentlemen,  we  are  all  right,  and  are  going  to  win  at  Gettys- 
burg;’ and  we  did,  right  handsomely.  No,  General  Sickles,  I had 
no  fears  of  Gettysburg."  "Why  not,  Mr.  Presideut?  How  was 
that?  Pretty  much  everybody  down  here,  we  lienid,  was  more 
or  less  panicky."  "Yea,  I expect,  and  a good  many  more  than 
will  own  up  now.  But  actually.  General  Sickles,  I had  no  fears 
of  Gettysburg,  and  if  you  really  want  to  know  I will  tell  you 
why.  Of  course,  I don't  want  you  and  Colonel  RusHng  to 
say  anything  about  this— at  least,  not  now.  People  might  laugh 
if  it  got  out,  you  know.  But  the  fact  is.  in  the  stress  and  pinch 
of  the  campaign  there,  I went  to  my  room,  and  got  down  on  my 
knees  and  prayed  Almighty  God  for  victory  at  Gettysburg.  I 
•old  him  that  this  was  his  country,  nnd  the  war  was  bis  war,  but 
that  we  really  couldn't  stand  another  Fredericksburg  or  Cban- 
ceilorsville.  And  then  nnd  there  I rondo  a .solemn  vow  with 
my  Maker  that  if  he  would  stand  by  you  boys  at  Gettysburg, 

I would  stand  by  him  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  And  be  did,  and 
I will!  And  after  this,  I don't  know  how  it  was.  and  it  is  not 
for  me  to  explain,  but  somehow  or  other  a sweet  comfort  crept 
into  my  soul  that  God  Almighty  had  taken  the  whole  thing  into 
his  own  hands,  and  we  were  bound  to  win  at  Gettysburg!  No, 
General  Sickles,  I had  no  fears  of  Gettysburg:  nnd  that  is  the 
reason  why!” 

Faith  in  Prayer. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  all  this  with  great  solemnity  and  impressive- 
ness, almost  ns  Moses  might  have  spoken  when  first  clown  from 
Sinai:  nnd  when  he  had  concluded,  there  was  a pause  in  the 
talk  that  nobody  seemed  dispo.sed  to  break.  .\li  were  busy  with 
their  thoughts,  and  tho  President  especially  appeared  to  be  com- 
muning with  the  Infinite  One  again.  The  first  to  speak  wns 
General  Sickles,  who  presently  resumed  ns  follows:  "Well,  Mr. 
President,  what  are  you  thinking  about  Vicksburg,  nowadays?" 
"O."  answered  Mr.  Lincoln,  very  gravely.  "I  don’t  quite  know. 
Grant  is  still  pegging  away  down  there,  and  making  some  head- 
way. I believe.  As  we  used  to  say  out  in  Illinois.  I think  ‘he 
will  make  a spoon  or  spoil  a horn'  before  he  gets  through.” 


"So,  then,  you  have  no  fears  about  Vicksburg  either.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent?” added  General  Sickles.  "Well,  no:  I can’t  say  that  I 
have,”  replied  Mr.  Lincoln  very  soberly.  "The  fact  is — but  don’t 
say  anything  about  this,  either,  just  now — I have  been  praying 
to  Almighty  God  for  Vicksburg  also.”  Of  course  Mr.  Lincoln 
did  not  then  know  that  Vicksburg  had  already  fallen  on  July  4. 

Soon  after  his  second  election  to  the  presidency  it  was  remarked 
by  one  with  whom  he  was  conversing  that  in  all  his  c.ares  he 
was  daily  remembered  by  those  who  prayed  not  to  he  heard  of  men. 
as  no  man  had  ever  before  been  remembered.  He  caught  at  that 
homely  phrase,  and  said:  "Yes,  I like  that  phrase,  ‘not  to  be 
heard  of  men,’  and  guess  it  is  generally  true,  as  you  say.  At 
least  I have  been  told  so,  and  I have  been  a goocj  deni  helped  by 
just  that  thought."  Then  be  solemnly  and  slowly  added;  "I 
should  be  the  most  presumptuous  blockhead  upon  this  footstool 
if  I.  for  one  day,  thought  that  I could  discharge  the  duties  which 
have  come  upon  me  since  I came  into  this  place  without  the  aid 
and  cnligbteDmcnt  of  One  who  is  stronger  and  wiser  than  all 
others.” 

One  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  notable  religious  utterances  was  his  reply 
to  a deputation  of  colored  people  at  Baltimore  who  presented 
him  a Bible.  He  said;  “In  regard  to  the  Great  Book  I linve 
only  to  say  it  is  the  best  gift  which  God  has  ever  given  man.  All 
the  good  from  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is  communicated  to  us 
through  this  Book.  But  for  this  Book  we  could  not  know  right 
from  wrong.  All  those  things  desirable  to  man  ore  coatnined  in 
it.”  Other  expressions  could  be  given  to  show  the  deep  religious 
character  of  Mr.  Lincola.  We  refer  to  only  three.  Oac  was  the 
noble  reply  to  the  remark  of  a clergyman  that  he  hoped  "the 
lyOrd  wns  on  our  side."  "I  am  not  concerned  about  that,'’  replied 
Lincoln,  "for  I kuow  that  the  Lord  is  always  on  the  side  of  the 
right.  But  it  is  my  constant  anxiety  and  prayer  that  I and  this 
nation  should  be  on  the  Lord's  side."  The  second  wns  the  sentence 
in  his  reply  to  the  deputation  from  the  Methodist  General  Con- 
ference of  1804:  "God  bless  the  Methodist  Church— bless  all  tbe 
Churches — and  blessed  be  God  who,  in  this  our  great  trial,  givetli 
us  tbe  Churcbes."  The  last  wns  his  second  inaugural,  than  which 
a more  sublime  speech,  or  one  containing  more  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ  and  bis  gospel,  was  never  uttered  by  emperor,  king,  or 
ruler,  if  indeed  there  be  any  which  can  compare  with  it.  No 
unbeliever  could  have  written  it. 

Tbe  End. 

Friday.  April  14.  1805,  was  the  most  exciting  day  to  the  people 
of  the  North  since  the  day.  April  12,  1801,  just  four  years  before, 
when  the  first  shot  of  the  war  had  been  fired  at  Fort  Sumter, 
in  Charleston  Harbor.  I^o  bad  surrendered  to  Grant  five  day.« 
before,  and  the  people  were  colobrnting  the  end  of  tbe  war.  Every- 
body was  happy,  and  when  Mr.  Lincoln  nnd  his  wife  took  a 
carriage-ride  in  the  afternoon,  they  were  greeted  everywhere  with 
deroonstration.s  of  patriotic  affection. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  happy,  too.  and  to  his  wife  be  said:  "Jlary, 
God  has  been  very  good  to  us.  When  these  four  years  are  over, 
we  will  go  back  to  Illinois,  and  I will  be  a country  .lawyer.” 
In  the  evening,  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  his  wife,  attended  Ford's 
Theater  to  witness  the  play  of  “Our  American  Cousin.”  As 
the  curtain  rose  for  the  second  scene  of  the  last  act,  a pistol-shot 
was  heard.  Immediately  following,  a man  was  seen  to  leap 
from  the  President's  box,  nnd  fall  upon  the  stage.  Rising,  lie 
flourished  n knife  which  he  had  drawn,  and  shouted: 

“Sic  semper  tymnnis!  The  South  is  avenged!" 

It  was  John  Wilkes  Booth.  He  had  shot  the  President.  Mr. 
Lincoln  wns  carried,  unconscious,  to  .a  small  house  across  the 
street,  where  he  died  the  next  morning.  As  lii.s  spirit  took  its 
flight,  Secretary  Stanton,  standing  by  the  bedside,  said;  "Now 
he  belongs  to  the  nges." 

In  an  interview  with  Colonel  Alexander  I\.  McClure  some 
years  after  the  war,  Jeffersou  Davis  declared:  "Next  to  the  day 
of  the  fall  of  the  Confederacy,  the  darkest  day  the  South  has 
ever  known  wns  the  day  of  the  nRsnssinntlon  of  .\brahara  Lincoln. " 

April  25  the  funeral  train  left  Washington  for  tlie  President  s 
Western  home,  which  wns  to  be  his  final  resting  p1ac<*.  Every- 
wliere  it  wns  received  with  demonstralions  of  grief  and  love. 

Tho  remains  reached  Springfield,  111.,  May  3.  As  the  coflin  wns 
borne  to  the  hearse,  a choir  of  two  hundred  nnd  fifty  voices  sang 
tlie  familiar  hymn; 

“Children  of  the  Heavenly  King.” 

The  religious  exercises  at  the  ceraclory  were  profoundly  im- 
pressive. Bishop  Sirop.son,  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln’s  roost  intimate 
personal  fricDd.s,  delivered  an  eloquent  address,  after  which  was 
rend  the  departed  President's  Second  Inaugural  Address,  which 
the  London  Spectator  declared  to  be  "the  noblest  political  docu- 
ment known  to  bistoiy.” 

“Our  children  shall  behold  bis  fame, 

The  kindly,  earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 

Sngaciou.s,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame: 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil— fAe  first  Ameriran." 


